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STAINED GLASS (Second P&rt) 

(Want of space compelled the omission of a large and important part of this Article.) 

The styles in Stained 
Glass mentioned in Part 
I. and their epochs can 
be determined within a 
moderate degree of exact- 
ness by noting carefully 
the painting and staining 
together with the modifi- 
cations in arrangement 
and construction. 

The opaque, dark 
brown paint (oxide of 
iron or other mineral 
mixed with flux, called 
in French "grisaille"), 
has already been referred 
to in Part I. This was 
the only paint used be- 
fore the XIV. century, 
and served when laid on 
with firm, strong brush 
lines to define the form 
of figure and ornament 
(by "line-shading" ), and 
to paint out lights — but, 
mark well, paint as yet 
plays but a subordinate 
part. 

Early in the XIV. 
century a means of stain- 
ing white-glass yellow, or 
imparting a yellow tinge 

SWISS DOMESTIC HERALDIC GLASS, 1588 

Inscription: HANNS ANTHONI PESTALUTZ UND 

MADALENA VON MURALT SYN EHEGEMAHEL 

(Hans Anthony Pestalutz and Madalena Muralt, his wife) 

In singularly perfect condition. The details will repay most careful study 
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to other colors, was discovered. The chief ingredient was oxide, chloride 
or nitrate of silver. This stain was spread upon one side of the glass, and 
when exposed to a red heat the stain penetrated a little way into the glass, thus 
forming an integral part thereof. Such stained glass is purer and clearer even 
than pot-metal. Tones from a light lemon-yellow to a greenish or orange can 

be obtained according 
to the strength of the 
stain and the heat of the 
fire. Many charming 
effects are by this proc- 
ess rendered possible ; 
for example, the use of 
the stain as a paint, put 
on with a fine brush, 
with or without outline. 
This yellow stain re- 
mains until to-day the 
only means we have of 
staining glass after it 
has come out of the pot. 
The XV. century 
was an era of change 
and it affected glass as 
it did much else in the 
world. The artist in 
glass favored more 
light; white glass was 
used in so much greater 
quantity that the win- 
dows of the XV. cen- 
tury suggest a screen of 
silvery white in which is 
set the colored picture. 
But, probably, the most 
important change of all 
was the abandonment of 
the more nearly trans- 
parent but weaker line- 
shading referred to 
above (that is, parallel 
lines done with a sweep 
of a fine pointed brush, 
somewhat like the lines 
in an old woodcut), for 
stipple-shading. This last, which is now universal, is managed as follows : 

After the outlines have been fixed by firing, a coat of the brown paint is 
applied with a broad flat brush, all over one side of the glass ; this is then made 




SWISS HERALDIC GLASS, 1603 

One of the finest Specimens in the Collection 

This was one of Dr. Ferdinand Keller's Pieces 

Municipal Arms with Gryphons as Supporters 

The Arms are cut with the Wheel from ruby Glass and then diapered 

on the Face. Note the Artist's Initials W. B., after the Date. The 

Swiss Cross appears in the chief, or upper, Part of the Flag borne by 

the truculent Standard bearer. 
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even or "matt" by the use of a large, soft brush called a "blender" or "badger," 
with which the semi-fluid color is dabbed, the brush being held upright. When 
this "matt" is dry, the paint from the high lights is scrubbed off completely 
by a stiff, short bristle brush; from the half tones the paint is but partially 
scrubbed off, in the deep shadows the matt is left untouched. This is model- 
ing by elimination and will suggest mezzotint work. When fired the paint- 
ing is usually so much weakened that to get the proper value — and remember 
that delicate tones become very weak ones by the side of the black, cruel lines of 
lead — the process may have to be repeated once again or even twice. Out- 
line, accents and details are drawn as before, while the borders of shadows 
are stippled. 

In the latter half of this same century (XV.) the use of the wheel, 
similar to that employed in making the pattern on cut-glass, was introduced 
— "abrasion." By means of this instrument the red (or blue) surface of 
flashed-glass could be ground off so that a combination of red (or blue) and 
white on the same piece of glass was obtainable. A very fine example of 
this may be seen in the illustration, dated 1603. To-day fluoric acid, used 
after the manner of the acid in etching, has replaced the slower but crisper 
wheel work. 

The most far reaching change of this century, the fifteenth, was the intro- 
duction of enamel; this consisted of colored glass ground to a powder; the 
powder, or pigment as it should be called, was, and is, mixed with "fat oil," 
or with gum and water, to make the particles adhere when the mixture is 
painted upon the glass. In the kiln the medium is burned away and the 
ground glass pigment melted, causing it to adhere, more or less firmly, to 
the sheet of glass upon which it is painted. The beautiful "diaper" patterns — 
note especially shields in the illustration dated 1588 — are done in such enamel. 
The part to be diapered is covered with matt enamel and fired. A second 
matt is then spread over the first, and when dry the pattern is etched with a 
pointed instrument, even with a needle, so that the result is like the finest 
lace. Note, too, the clever way the needle is used to give life, by lights and 
half tones, to the fur of a bear in one of the glasses (not illustrated), to the 
fur of the gryphons in the second illustration, also to jewels, to the glisten- 
ing light on armor, etc. 

In Swiss glass the enamel is so well managed that an exquisite effect, 
unattainable by other means, is produced. In large windows exposed to the 
weather and to the effects of time, the enamel is wont to flake off with dis- 
astrous results. The Swiss seem to have avoided this misfortune, whether 
from the smallness of the subject or the greater skill of the artist is difficult 
to determine. 

Enamel did not at once lead to the disuse of colored (pot-metal or flashed) 
glass, the enamel being used only in places difficult to lead, or else used to 
heighten the tint of some bit of colored glass. But La Vieil ("L'Art de la 
Peinture sur Verre * * *") says that in 1768 no colored glass was made in 
France. Charles Winston ("Art of Glass Painting") tells us that while pot- 
metal continued to be manufactured in England after the above date, flashed- 
glass had ceased to be made some time earlier. 
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These various modifications, the use of paint, stain, enamel, and abrasion 
lessened the necessity for so many pieces of pot-metal, this, of course, did 
away with many of the lead lines, so that thereafter these lines do not outline 
the various parts of the picture, and the time was not far off when the square 
panes of to-day, richly painted, appear even in cathedral windows. 

The end of the XV. century saw the perfection of ecclesiastical stained 
and painted glass, but not of glass painting, — that came in with the "Renais- 
sance," the XVI. century. This brings us to the best period of the Swiss 
glass, for after 1600 there is a marked decadence. 

The small scale of the dwelling room or even of the Swiss council cham- 
ber in the olden days demanded a more delicate treatment of its stained 
glass than the huge lights of a cathedral, dimly seen from afar. The specimens 
of the glazier's art we are studying were set either in bands across the win- 
dows or else formed a central panel therein. However placed they were so 
near the observer that they could be examined in detail. It seems to have 
been the custom of town councils and trade guilds to present to neighboring 
councils or guilds these decorative glass panels, in the production of which the 
local glass painter was put upon his mettle and, as we see, proved himself well 
worthy of the trust the fathers of the borough placed in him. The rooms were 
often large but gloomy on account of the low ceiling and small windows. The 
Renaissance artist, therefore, wanted to shut out as little light as possible, so 
he employed not only translucent but transparent glass. Would that his 
lesson had not been forgotten and that the hideous, opaque windows of to- 
day were not deemed fitting for our churches, necessitating the same glare 
of electric lights at noonday as at evening service. 

One great charm of the Swiss glass is that in figure or heraldic work we 
get that delightful unexpectedness, that deviation from conventional com- 
position which gives such a charm to anything we are to live with and con- 
stantly look up to for pleasure and rest. The usual form of design consisted 
of a sort of florid canopy frame of moderate dimensions, enclosing one, two 
or three shields of arms, supported by fantastically dressed men at arms. 
"There was often great spirit in the swagger of these melodramatic swash- 
bucklers (see illustration), admirably expressive of the idea which underlies 
all heraldry: T am somebody/ they seem to say, 'pray who are you?' " ("Win- 
dows," p. 308). The Swiss, republican though they be, have always taken 
great pride in their ancestry and consequently in their armorial bearings. 

In the windows of a private house it was the master and mistress who 
supported the armorial shield, both in their Sunday best, and very proud of 
themselves too. Do not overlook the quaint little Bible subjects, mainly in 
grisaille. There is in one of the finest of our glasses, a domestic one, two 
delightful little pictures of the Ark. Dr. Lewis suggests that the pictures were 
intended to typify the antiquity of the family, as did the celebrated Welsh 
one, where one of the sons of Noah is represented carrying, evidently with 
great care and a feeling of deep responsibility, the records of the same Welsh 
family. 

These Swiss artists were masters of technique. Traditions both of treat- 
ment and workmanship survived among them long after such had died out 
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in general practice elsewhere. They were expert in the chemistry of their 
art and used enamel, as already stated, that was proof against time. Their 
style may have been finikin, but there was nothing feeble about their work- 
manship, — that was masterly. It is really glass painting in miniature ; in much 
of it the drawing is entirely done with the needle point. It was at its best, 
roughly speaking, from 1530 to a little later than 1600. This ultra-delicate 
work was naturally carried to its furthest extent upon white-glass or upon 
white and stain; but the same method was employed with pot-metal color, 
and during the early part of the XVI. century at least, pot-metal color was 
used when it conveniently could be, the leading being very cleverly schemed. 

Many of the drawings intended for reproduction on glass are preserved 
in the various museums and frequently they are by artists of great repute : 
Tobias Stimmer, the Lindmeyers, etc., worked for, if not on, glass, and Hol- 
bein's famous Stations of the Cross, at Bale, are neither more nor less than 
cartoons for window panes. These drawings are careful and crisp and gave 
all that was absolutely needed, but, as the man carefully thought out his 
design before going to work, he was free to give his whole thought to the 
manipulation. 

Where can the best Swiss glass be seen ? In Europe : The collection in the 
Rath-haus, Lucerne, is presumably the most complete. That in the unusually 
fine new museum in Zurich is not far behind. The National Museum in 
Nuremberg contains, in addition to Swiss glass, an excellent collection of 
German "domestic" glass, which much resembles, though does not equal, 
Swiss glass. In France : That most characteristic, most fascinating of all 
museums, the "Musee de Cluny," Paris. In America: The Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. 
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